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The Hournal of Belles Aettres. 


REVIEW. 
Hocartn’s Musicar Drama. 


We have great pleasure in again meeting Mr. Hogarth 
in the field of musical history aad criticism; a field 
which, in this thes wy has been very partially explored 
and cultivated. Burney’s work has served as a text-book 
for various subsequent compilers ; and his erroneous facts, 
dates, arid opinions, have been transferred without exami- 
nation, as eftire pages and chapters have been appropriat- 
ed without scruple or acknowledgment, into more recent 
manuals of musical history. Hawkine though on the 
whole a more accurate and painstaking chronologist, 
wanted Burney’s professional knowledge and experience, 
and wanted also the power which Burney possessed of 
writing an agreeable and readable book. But in both 
these works, many portions of musical history are lightly 
passed over; their respective authors being diffuse on 
such branches of the art as most suited their respective 
tastes, and of which the materials for history came most 
readily to hand, leaving others only partially explored 
and briefly noticed. 

Mr. Hogarth, according to the plan we ventured to 
suggest in our review of his musical history, has now 
taken one of the three divisions into which musical com- 
positions are usnally divided, and traced its history con- 
nectedly and clearly. The history of the musical drama, 
more than any other branch of the art, connecis itself 
with the literature as well as the habits of a wation.— 
Padre Martini correctly observes, that “as men vary in 
their dispositions and passions according ty variety of 
climate, forms of government, and modes of education, so 
acemposer must study the character of the nation for 
whose stage he is about to write, and ad:,pt his melodies 
to the tastes of tht country.” The annals of the Italian, 
French, and German lyric drama, have been written by 
their countrymen; but the first endeavour to accomplish 
this for Eagland was made by the yresent Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music; whose third sertes of lectures on the 
English Opera, recently delivered at the Royal Institation, 
brought down its history to the commencement of Dr. 
Arne’s dramatic career. ' Mr. Hogarth occupies a wider 
field—the musical drama universal; and his work is, be- 
yond all doubt, the most accurate, the most useful, and 
also, the most entertaining, of its kind, in our language. 
It supplies a deficiency which has long eaisted in our 
musical histories—sach portions of them,*especiaily, us 
have treated of the Opera of England. 

The usual notion, resulting from such scanty and often 
erroncous information, is that the English have never 
had any strictly national dramatic music; that our opera 
has been but a feeble copy of the Jtalian; and that we 
have only imitated that which others had previously in- 
vented. This mistake has partly arisen trom want of 
agreement as to the sense in which the term “ opera” is 
to be used. Dryden, in the preface to his Albion and 
Albanius, adopted the Italian definition of the word, and 
insisted on such a restricted employment of it. “An 
opera,” says he, “ is a poetical tale or fiction, represented 
by vocal and instrumental music, adorned with scenes, 
machines, and dancing. The supposed personages of 
this musical drama are generally supernatural, as gods, 
goddesses, and heroes.” He adds, “ As the first inventors 
of any art or science, providedgthey have brought it to 
perfection, are, in reason, to give laws to it, so, whoever 
endertakes the writing of an opera, is obliged to imitate 
the Italians, who have not only invented, but perfected 
this sort of musical entertainment.” Dryden is wrong 


here in his facts, as well as mistaken in his inivrence. 
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His description of what he calls an opera, fits exactly an 
English masque,—a species of entertainment existing 
prior to the invention of the Italian opera, which, in its 
very rudest shape, cannot be traced back further than 
1594; whereas in 1605 oar masque had reached its most 
perfect and finished form, and received its highest polish 
from the hands of Ben Jonson. But Purcell not only 
carried out the power of dramatic music further than any 
of his Italian predecessors, but refused any allegiance to the 
laws which they had promulgated, and to which Dryden 
demanded implicit obedience. Purcell founded and form- 
ed the English opera—that is, a drama in which music 


and poetry are frequent and essential ingredients, but of 


which the dialogue is spoken—not sung. He also en- 
larged the sphere and employment of music in alliance 
with the drama; connecting it with human feelings and 
passions, instead of restricting its language to gods and 
goddesses. We apprehend that Mr. Hogarth has, almost 
anconsciously,‘ fallen into the usual error of supposing 
that Purcell was indebted to the dramatic writers of 
Italy, when he states “ the melody of the stage hud then 
been polished by a succession of distinguished masters.” 
We ask for the evidence of this assertion—for we know 
of none. Nothing can be more unmelodious and grace- 
less than the style of the Italian operas which preceded 
those of Purcell. If he had needed to borrow, they had 
nothing to lend. ‘True it is, that he confesses his obli- 
gations to Italian composers; whom he emphatically 
praises for their “ gravity,” in opposition to the “frivolous 
balladry” of the French writers,—-referring, doubtless, to 
Palestrina, Victoria, Willaert, and their immortal contem- 
pories, and to Carissimi,his illustrious rival in ecclesias- 
tical composition. Prior to the age of Purcell, no Italian 
composer had signalised himself as a writer for the stage, 
as the perusal of their extant compositions will show: 
and he displayed not only a clearer and more comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with the power of music as a dramatic 
agent than any of his foreign or English predecessors, 
but a far more enlarged and striking development of it. 
Even Handel, in this respect, is far, very far, behind him. 
The ew pee which may be fairly made between the 
King Arthuf of the one and the Rinaldo of the other,— 
in which operas the story, incidents, aad situations are 
the same—will prove our great countryman’s superiority. 
The enduring fame of Purcell’s dramatic music is partly 
owing to its intrinsic excellence, but partly, also, to its 
pure and perfect nationality. It is the musical language 
of an Englishman, and therefore, to Englishmen, the 
language of nature. Mr. Hogarth’s observations &n the 
absurd endeavour to naturalise the opera of one country 
in another, are sensible and judicious. 

“ English recitative, instead of being founded on what 
may be called the natural melody of the English speech, 
is generally made up of a tissue‘of musical phrases bor- 
rowed from the Italian composers; so that an Engl'sh 
singer, delivering a piece of recitative in his own lan- 
guage, has the appearance of a foreigner declaiining in 
broken English. The same thing, though in a lesser 
degree, is perceptible in our English airs; which being 
made up of passages originally suggested by the modula- 
tions of Italian speech, are destructive of -the emphasis 
and accent of the words to which they are united by the 
English composer. Similar effects are produced by the 
present imitation of the German music. Our composers 
act precisely as a painter would do} who, in painting an 
English landscape, instead of looking upon the scenery 
around him, should compose his picture by copying his 
rocks fram Salvator Rosa, his blue distances from Pous- 
sin, his sunshine from Claude, his trees from Ruysdael, 
and his cattle from Cuyp. The evil has been aggravated 
of late years by the practice of adapting Italian, German, 





and French operas to the English stage; a ‘practice 
which has almost put an end to the existence of English 
melody. Even when setting an English ballad, our com- 
| posers show that their héads are full of Rossini, Spohr, 
| Weber, or Auber. Compare their exotic productions 
with the genuine English strains of Purcell, Arne, Lin- 
ley, Arnold, Dibdin, and Shield; and the difference is at 
|once perceived between copying from art and copying 
from nature.” 

Mr. Hogarth’s history of the Italia opera is correct 
and comprehensive. To the truly great dramatic writers 
of that school he does ample justice; and his criticisms 
are the evident result of intimate acquaintance with com- 
positions which are its true pride and ornament, although 
now almost as little known to the frequenters of the 
Italian opera as if they had never been. Jt is the charac 
| teristic of those persons to amass nothing—to create no 
|store of musical wealth. They live from band to mouth, 
| feasting on the production of to-day because it is to-day’s 
|—rejecting it to-morrow, because a newer, though per- 
| haps a less Pulatable dish, makes its appearance. Music 
| they treat as meat, on which the process of decay instant- 

ly begins—not like good wine, which improves by keep- 
ing. Mr. Hogarth estimates the present race of Italian 
writers at their true value. 
| “The Italian opera, both in England and France, re- 
|ceives a greater share of public support, and forms the 
| habitual amusement of a large portion of the community, 
| than it seems ever to have done at any former time. In 
‘this sense of the word, the Italian opera is in a flourish- 
jing state; but, viewing its situation in reference to the 
|quelity of the present productions of the Italian musical 
stage, it is any thing but flourishing. The pre-eminence 
so long maintained by Rossini, whose pieces for a series 
jof years heid almost exclusive possession of the Italian 
stage, appears to have checked the growth of original 
‘genius, and to have rendered his successors merely bis 
jImitators; and, as usual with imitators, they have been 
|much more successful in imitating his peculiarities of 
| manner, and even his faults, than his beauties. They 
‘have copied and even exaggerated the loud and boisterous 
style of instrumentation xdopted by him in his later 
| works, without being able to imitate the admirable effects 
| produced by his skill in combination, and his thorough 
knowledge of the powers and properties of instruments. 
||He was occasionally clumsy, crude, and incorrect in his 
harmonies, from the laste and carelessness of an impetu- 
jous temperament. They habitually combine their voices 
jand instruments in a way which, in an earlier day, would 
|have been held disgraceful to a tyro, from their shallor: 
and superficial knowledge of their art. As an emphatic 
proof of this, it may be observed, that no Italian composer 
since Rossini has been able to produce a single opera 
overture which has been thought worthy to be transfer- 
red to the concert-room; and so much do they seem to 
feel their inability to stand this test of their skill as artists, 
that they have given up writing overtures altogether, thus 
depriving the opera of what has always been a beautiful 
and interesting feature.” 

“ Sach, we will venture tovpredict, is the light in which 
the fashionable Italian composers of the day—Pacini, 
| Mercadante, Bellini, Ricci, Donizetti, and others—will be 
| viewed before many years shall have clapsed.” 
| To the French opera, an unusual, and we think an un- 
jmerited space is given. The French school of musie, if 
such it may be called, has never exerted any influence 
on the rest of Europe. It has been helped along its feeble 
course by foreigners of all sorts, but it has never hod any 
thing to give in retarn. Lulli did more forthe French 
| opera than any othey composer who ever resided at Parin, 
[but be cannot be classed among the discipies of the 
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french school. He had quitted Italy before he was old 
enough to receive any decided musical impressions, so 
that his cannot be said to be the Italian style; nor could 
it be the French, for at the time of his arrival in Paris 
they had no style at all. Lulli’s operas have a character 
of their own. Of the popular dramatic composers who 
since Lulli’s time have written for the French stage, 
(rluck was a German; Gretry, Gossec, und Mehul were 
Ylemings, (and the school of Flanders must not be con- 
founded with that of France;) while Piccini, Saliera, and 
Cherabini were Italians. These are all names known 
throughout Europe, but their French contemporaries are 
known only in France. Every legitimate French opera 
bas rather the character of ballet music; those of Auber 
and the present race of writers, where they have not pilfer- 
ed or parodied the works of Rossini, are little more than 
ready-made sets of dance-tunes. And such is the result 
which the national habits would indicate. French dancing 
and French dancers are the best that Europe affords; we 
import them for the same reason that we import Italian 
singers. Dancing is the art at Paris, and music bends 
and yields to it. 

We regret that Mr, Hogarth has not devoted more space 
to the German opera; which stands far ahead of that of 
any other country, and harmonises with his own sound 
and judicious appreciation of trae dramatic excellence. 
We can only account for this partial omission from his 
having imposed on himself certain limits as to the size of 
his volumes. In such a work it would have been well 
to have incorporated Spohr’s admirable and dignified ad- 
dress to his brother composers, on the true aim and high. 
est ambition of a dramatic writer. 

We have said enough to show that we regard Mr. Ho- 
garth’s book as a most valuable and interesting addition 
to our stock of musical knowledge. It is seldom that a 
person competent to assume the character of a musical 
critic has the ability to write with clearness and elegance 
—to win the attention of general readers while he satis- 
fies ths wants and expectations of the professed musician; 
less frequently does it happen that the same person is 
willing to look around upon the products of the art with an 
unprejudiced eye, to survey the works of different coun. 
tries with an impartial scrutiny, and to award to each 
its due share of praise or censure. It is no exaggeration 
io say, that in Mr. Hogarth all these requisites combine. 
His work contains a fund of amusement as well as in- 
struction: he has resorted, for the most part, to the best 
authorities, and gleamed from many passing records and 
obscure sources, valuable and trustworthy information ; 
thus forming a work far superior in intrinsic excellence 
to most of our recent musical histories, as well as much 
inore attractive to such as read only to be amused. 


COLONEL MACERONI'S MEMOIRS. 

These Memoirs are the very romance of autobiography; 
they are amusing from the startling variety of incident; 
interesting from the light thrown upon the fate of the 
Ducrow of Bonaparte’s General, Murat; and instructive 
as an exhibition of individual character. Colonel Mace- 
roni, it must be allowed, is a remarkable person; and 
this random sketch of his cheequered career, successive- 
ly exhibits him in the characters of a man of pleasure, a 
political adventurer, a soldier of fostune, and a scheming 
projector, There is more to wonder at than admire in 
such a combination; but the gravest feeling excited is 
regret fur talents misdirected—or rather not directed at 
all—and good qualities obscured by folly and impru- 
dence, If the vanity of the hero excites a smile, his 
sufferings turn it to pity; und his generous fecling and 
oble conduct, on many occasions, are a set-off to his 
sant of temper and discretion. 

Francis Maceroni is one of those characters of whom 
we say “he is no one’s enemy but his own.” Experienc- 
ing the ups and downs of fortune, but most of the latter— 
the very {oot-ball of chance—he seems to have thrown 
away golden opportunities of arriving at independence, 
if not at fortune and distinction. Possessed of strong 
natural talents, a robust frame and iron constitution, 
and gifted, moreover, with energy and perseverance, two 
prime elements of success in life.—he wanted steadi- 
uess of purpose to turn these advantages to account. 
He seems to have lived without any aim beyond that of 
obeying the impulse of the moment; whether it was 
is sympathy and benevolence, his love of display and 
enjoyment, or the mere restlessness of an active mind 
aud a reckless disposition that prompted him to action. 
Too honest and disinterested to profit by the opportuni- 
ues that the chupter of accidents turned up in his favour 
—his ingenious and trusting nature indicating a simpli- 

ity sttikingly contrasted with his personal intrepidity 
and adroitness—he became an easy prey to artful knaves 
and spécious professing friends. Ia the autumn of an 
eventiul life, with opportunities and abilities to the 








tithe of which would have sufficed to lay the foundation 
of his fortune had he possessed forethought and followed 
any plan of action—with no blot on his escutcheon save 
the fou! one of poverty, but that rendered still more ugly 
by his violent Liberalism—Maceroni finds himself a 
beggar, with a wife and family all but starving. In 
this frightful state of destitution, which is but the climax 
of a long series of anxieties and privations enough te 
destroy the energies and break the heart of most men, 
Maceroni keeps up his courage, and sticks by opinions 
and principles, the abandonment of which might even 
now epen to him a read to advancement. It is impos- 
sible not to honvur the fortitude and constancy of so 
brave and resolute a spirit. 

The Macerone are an ancient and noble Italian family; 
the last who bore the title of Marquis was the grand- 
father of our hero, and his wife a Confalonieri ; the fami- 
ly are also connected by marriage with the Lepri and 
other noble houses, and enjoy the doubtful honour of 
claiming kindred with Massaroni the celebrated brigand. 
The Marquis having lost his property by the fraudulent 
conduct of the Papal ‘sovernment, died after a long and 
fruitless litigation to obtain redress; and left his child- 
ren nothing but a title, a mansion, and a splendid tomb. 
The eldest son, the father of our author, settled in Eng- 
land as a commercial agent; and Francis himself was 
born at Manchester. After being educated at two or 
three Catholic schools, offshoots of the Douay College, 
young Maceroni was at fifteen sent to his uncle at Rome, 
and placed in Torlonia’s bank, where he was employed 
as a clerk and cicerone to the English visiters. He was 
next placed with a Mr. Bottalin, a merchant at Naples; 
but he had little inclination for business; and having a 
free command of money, with a fondness for sports and 
society, he spent his time in shooting, fishing, picnick- 
ing, and duelling ; and entered con amore into all the 
enjoyments of that luxurious city. Here and at Rome 
he made himself conspicuous by daring feats and mad 
freaks of a!l kinds—swimming out to sea tied to a large 
kite, and climbing up to the top of the cross on St. 
Peter’s; he also established cricket and archery meet- 
ings at Naples; taught ladies to swim; pursued desul- 
tory studies and practised dangerous experiments, such 
as swallowing vipers’ poison, eating live scorpions, 
taming snakes—in short, any thing that could gratify 
his passion tor nutoriety. This sort of dare-devil repu- 
tation recommended him to Murat, then beginning to 
totter on the throne of Naples. The history of his con- 
nection with that vain and rash, but gallant soldier, and 
his share in the eventful proceedings of 1814 and 1815, 
are already familiar to the public. This forms the 
principal part of the volumes before us; and, though 
containing little that is new, is very full of interest and 
adventure: the coolness, intrepidity, and philosophy of 
Maceroni in the most critical situations, are quite re- 
markable. His devotion to Murat was worthy of a 
nobler cause anda better reward. Passing slightly over 
his unsuccessful expediticas tu aid the Colombian cause 
—his futile mission to Turkey, to bring his newly in- 
vented projectiles to bear against the Russians—and his 
offer of these destructive munitions of war to the Portu- 
guese—he comes to the last and most promising effort 
of his fertile ingenuity, his locomotive steam-carriage 
for common roads. Want of funds alone seems to have 
prevented this, which was the only really successful en- 
gine of the kind, from becoming established as a con- 
veyunce. The inventor finally lost his two carriages, by 
a false friend, who took them abroad; so that he has 
neither a Carriage to run nor the means to construct one. 
No slight presumption of its efficacy, is the fact, that 
one enyine propelled it five thousand miles in different 
journeys, at the average rate of from fifteen to eighteen 
miles an hour. He hus since invented a new boiler, of 
which Mr. A. Gordon, the Engineer, says, “{ would 
engage that such a’ steam.carriage, with Colonel Mace- 
roni’s new boiler, should beat any horse of Newmarket, 
on any turnpike road.” Its construction is thus con. 
cisely described. 

“ This boiler weighs only eighty pounds at most, five 
horse power: it has no chimney or draught through the 
fire whatever. A cube of four feet each way posesses a 
twenty four horse power; it can convert three gallons 
of water a minute into dry steam of three hundred 
pounds pressure to the square inch. The water being 
contained in’above one hundred separate cylinders, any 
injurious accident is impossible.” 

As the only means left to him of gaining a subsistence 
for himself and his children, Maceroni now offers to teach 
broad and small sword fencing, pistol and rifle shooting, 
chemistry, angling, geology, steam-carriage making, 
languages, and a few other trifles, at any the smallest 
rates of remuneration ; and he further proposes to publish 
a couple of volumes of tracts on these and a variety of 





scientific subjects, which he calls “My Opusculi;” anc 
to complete his Memoirs by a third volume, the contents 
of which are set forth at the end of the second. 

The circumstances under which this work appears 
are such as to disarm eriticism; only premising, there- 
fore, that the narrative is interrupted by frequent di- 
gressions, and enlivened by numerous anecdotes, we 
merely offer a taste of the olla podrida. 

FOLIAGE OF ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANDSCAPES. 

Only one thing concerning the picturesque, which so 
prevails in Italian scenery, I will add, as I have not 
seen it ever remarked upon. It is the admirable ad- 
mixture of various-coloured vegetation, especially of 
wees, which gives such striking variety and beauty to 
an Italian prospect. Besides the difference of colour, 
the shapes and general appearance of the trees are beau- 
tifully various. The monstrous one-sha woods of 
chestnuts, oaks, and firs, are continually relieved"by the 
tal! bright poplar; the gigantic pine, with its flat broad 
cauliflower top; the towering cypress of sombre hue, 
contrasting with the brightness of the yellow walnut, 
bright vine, and pea-green plane tree. The white and 
blue olive, contrasted with the bright or golden wheat 
or maize beneath it. In fine, all the shapes and colours 
of ground and trees, of rocks and mountains, offer the 
most relieving contrasts in which picturesque harmony 
consists. But pray, gentle reader, look at the view from 
Richmond Hill, or any other hill of celebrated prospect, 
in this country of England. Whata pity that our anxious 
eyes never discern any other trees than elm, elm, elm, 
with here and there horse-chestnuts, horse-chestnuts ; 
all our public parks elm, all our roads elm, in every 
hedge-row elm, or else horse-chestnut, horse-chesnut ! 
Hence the monotony. Often have I thought what a 
great pity it is, that over the entire face of this fine 
country, such comparatively worthless trees as elms and 
horse-chestnuts should be oxclusively planted. Why not 
oaks and walnuts? Of the importance of the former I 
need not speak; of ‘the latter, both the timber and the 
fruit are very valuable. 


EFFECTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA; BURYING ALIVE. 

After that the bodies of all the victims had been re- 
covered, the melancholy fact was proved that full one 
fourth of the number would have been saved had prompt 
means been fuund to disencumber them frqm their situa- 
tion. The men were found to have expired in the act 
of making desperate efforts at disengagement. But the 
women were generally in an attitude of despair; their 
hands extended over their heade, the fingers convulsive- 
ly entwined amongst their hair. Not so with mothers 
who perished with their offspring ; theso all appeared to 
have been careless as to themselves, devoting ull their 
thoughts fo the preservation of the infant. With their 
bodies extended and arched abovs their little ones, they 
seeined to hove to save them; or, with arms and hands 
extended towards the spot were the child was foun’, it 
seemed, that although unale to tuuch it, because of the 
few intervening ruins, taey had the horrid conscious- 
ness of the vicinity. Many signal examples were e> 
hibited of the heroism and vigour of men, and of the in- 
domitable. power of maternal affection. An infant was 
rescued clinging to the breast of its dead mother, ane 
perfectly recovered after being three days under the 
ruins. An uncle of my old friend and comrade, Genera! 
William Pepe, was dug out alive on the fifth day. A 
lady with child was liberated by the sole labour of her 
husband, after being two days buried. Three days after- 
wards she was brought to bed; and together with her 
child and husband lived many years. Being asked what 
sensations she felt in her horrid tomb, she replied, “1 
waited and waited with confidence, knowing that my hus- 
band was alive.” A girl of eleven years of age was dug 
out on the sixth day, and lived. Another aged sixteen, 
named Eloisa Basili, remained buried eleven days, with 
an infant in her arins, which on the fourth day died; so 
that, on their being delivered, the latter was in a state 
of putridity. ‘The poor girl Eloisa could not possibly 
liberate herself form the corpse of her little sister, being 
closely hemmed in by the ruins. Avslight glimmer of 
light penetrated to her tomb, which enabled her to count 
the returns of day. But other authority irrefragably 
established the facts of this surprising case and those 
already inentioned. 

Many cases of prolonged vitality in animals were more 
surprising than those of the human species. Two mules 
lived under a mountain of ruins, one twenty two days, 
the other twenty three. . A hen lived also twenty tw: 
days, and two fat pigs thirty two days. All of the hu- 
man species, as well as the brutes thus ushered again to 
day, preserved for a length of time a sort of stupid weak- 
ness, no desire to cat, an insatiable thirst, and un almost 
blindness. ' 
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Of the number saved, many men returned to their 
occupations healthy and in good spirits, while others re- 
mained ailing and melancholy. This difference ‘was 


supposed in great part to depend on the period of their 
inhumation, and on the loss or preservation of hope in 
the different parties. The young Eloisa Basili, although 
very handsome, treated with every kindness and amuse- 
ment by her relations, was never after known to move 
her lips into any thing like a smile. All those who 
were buried fur any length of time, when interrogated 
about their sensations, made for answer—“ So far I re- 
inemmber; further I thought not, and know rau 
Most of those persons died at premature ages. Eloisa 
Basili, oppressed with melancholy, refused to marry ; 


, neither would she retire to a convent, as recommended 


by some of her pious friends. Her only pleasure seemed 
to be in solitude, Seated under a tree, she would sit for 
hours, her eyes averted from every habitation, and fixed 
upon the sea. On the appearance of un infant she in- 
voluntarily turned her head aside. 


CLIMBING UP TO THE TOP OF ST. PETER’S. 

Baron Rochow and myself were constant companions, 
and in our walks about Rome we were in the habit of 
attempting every difficult feat of climbing and, leaping 
ihat fell in our way. One day a party of us, consisting 
of Rochow, Hullmandel, Landou, Count Du Tertre, and 
myself, paid a visit to St. Peter’s Church. Around the 
church, at the spring of the roof, is a broad cornice, and 
Rochow and I amused ourselves and horrified Landou 
and Du Tertre, by leaping acruss the chasms formed by 
the cornices of the pilasters! Upon arriving at the top 
of the “lantern,” on which is the ball and cross, we 
mounted the little iron ladder that turns under the ball 
like the “ futtock shrouds” of a ship’s top, and got to 
stand upon the ball. The French had placed there a 
lightning-conductor, rising about ten feet abovo the 
summit of the cross, to which it is attached by strong 
screw staples. By means of this rod (nearly two inches 
in diameter) we got upon the cross-top, and then I 
* swarmed” myself up the conductor, so as to embrace 
with my thighs a flange which at two feet from the 
point receives two thicly wire stays attached to the ball 
below. In this position, my head was actually two feet 
above the golden poiut of the conductor. ‘The wind, 
being very high, caused me to sway from side to side, 
in @ manner unpleasant to behold, while Hullmandel, 
Landou, and Rochow, were standing under me, on the 
arms of the cross. They all three resolved upon taking 
my place; so after attaching with copper wire to the 
point of the conductor a little leaden plafe with our 
names engraved thereon, and a riband six yards Jong, 
! descended to the cross, and my comrades, each in suc- 
cession, swarmed up to the top of the conductor. 


—<=>—_- 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


New Phrenological Journal.—For some time 
ve have noticed in Chestnut street, consider- 
able indications of phrenological operations. 
Ata store below Ninth street are exposed in a 
window, skulls of philosophers, Indians, and all 
sorts of people,* and to-day we find evidence 
of the prosperity of the science in the shape of 
a speciunen number of a new Phrenological 
Journal printed in the same office as our own 
goodly quarto and octavo. 

That there is something in the heads of these 
phrenologists we have long believed, though 
we have never been able to understand the 
whole thai is now claimed ‘for this science. 
The world is yet divided regarding it, though 
truly it has made great progress within the last 
ten years, especially in Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. It has met also with 
considerable success in Sweden and Denmark, 
and has even succeeded in forcing its way into 
Italy. Professor Uccelli of Florence was a 
phrenologist, and for this heinous offence he 
lost his chair in the university of that city, and 
was persecuted beyond endurance. Berzelius 


* You may have your skull cast in plaster, examined, 
certified, and yourself astonished af your own character, 
for a mere trifle. 


| matter of wonder rather than otherwise. 








of Stockholm, the most illustrious of living 
chemists, has become a convert to the science, 
and Andral, Broussais, Cloquet, Bouillaud, San- 
son, Voisin, and Vimont, among the best medi- 
cal men of the French capital, are decided 
phrenologists. The conversion of the last of 
these eminent men is curious. Having atiend- 
ed Gall, he thought he could easily refute his 
doctrines, and for this purpose made a vast col- 
lection of specimens, chiefly of skulls of the 
lower animals; but the. very evidence he was 
accumulating for the overthrow of the science 
had entirely the opposite effect. It satisfied 
him of its truth, and led to the publication of 
his magnificent work on ‘* Human and Compa- 
rative Phrenology.” 

A phrenological society, numbering among 
its members many of the ablest scientific and 
literary men of Paris, has for some years been 
in active existence. By this body, a journal, 
exclusively devoted to the subject, is regularly 
published, and one in England is in great vogue. 
In Boston the “ Annals of Phrenology’’ has 
been for some time regularly issued, and a 
phrenological library is to be published, con- 
sisting of reprints of all the best works which 
have appeared on the science, embodying also 
a translation of Dr. Gall’s work, Sur les Fonc- 
tions du Cerveau. 

The doctrines have been supported in Lon- 
don with great power of reasoning by Dr. Elliot- 
son and many able physicians. For many years 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review and the Lancet, 
the ablest medical periodicals of Great Britain, 
have defended the cause. In Germany the 
science has prospered less than almost any- 
where else in civilised Europe, thus verifying 
the adage that prophets are never esteemed in 
their own country. Considering the oppositiun 
which Gall’s doctrines have met with and the 
ridicule that has been cast on them, their ac- 
ceptance by so Jarge a portion of the public is 
New- 
ton’s sublime discoveries met with no such 
prompt reception. They were long acrimoni- 
ously opposed in his own country, and at his 
death, more than forty years after the publica- 
tion of his Principia, he had vot above twenty 
followers on the continent. ‘There is this dif- 
ference however; Newtons discoveries are 
capable of demonstration, and the doctrines of 
phrenology can scarcely claim to be, though its 
followers think otherwise. A fanciful theory 
often gains proselytes when science is neglected. 

The American Phrenological Journal, at $2 
per anuum, will continue to be regularly iasued 
after October 2d, 1838. Subscriptions will be 
received at this office. 

The Journal says that Mr. Combe is about 
to visit the United States. 


A Buil.—Mr. Addison in his Damascus and 
Palmyra, a new work which we noticed favour- 
ably last week, commits the following ludicrous 
bull. He says, “ The tailor, as usual, had only 
one eye, and had only imperfect vision through 
the other!” It was Erskine, we believe, who 
successfully defended a client with one arm ac- 
cused of stealing, by addressing the Irish jury 
thus: * You see gentlemen that my client could 
not have stolen the goods, for he has but one 
arm and cannot use the other.” 

There are clever things in Mr. Addison's 
book which redeem one or two glaring mis- 
takes. Whata beautifu! illustration is the fol- 
lowing : 





“The Musselman writers speak of an igno- 
rant Arab, who, being asked how he knew any- 
thing about the existence of a God? replied ; 
Just as { know by the tracks in the sand whether 
a man or beast has passed there, so, when | 
survey the heaven with its bright stars, and the 
earth with its productions, do I feel the exist- 
ence and power of God !” 


American Artists.—Since West's day there 
have net probably been so many American 
students of the art of painting and painters in 
London, as now. Mr. Osgood and Mr. Healy ; 
Doughty and Sully, the Audubons, tue younger 
of the latter an artist of much promise, &c., 
make up an array of names which would do 
honour to any country.. Healy's history is a 
remarkable illustration, which, from the nature 
of society at present, must of necessity occur 
very frequently in the United States,—not of 
the exclusive sufficiency of what is called self- 
education for an artist, for none of these cases 
prove that, but of the astonishing advances 
which a determined spirit, possessed of some 
“faculty divine,” will make, in spite of all the 
obstacles that can be opposed to it. Healy is 
the same artist whom some of our readers may 
remember a sketch of in Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner’s Letters from the Continent. Sir 
Arthur met him, we believe, in Italy. He is 
American born, but the son of an Irishman, who 
left Dublin during the troubles of 1798. The 
family suffered the lowest degree of poverty. 
At twelve, young Healy was a ploughboy, and 
then he was apprenticed toa baker. Yet he had 
already shown some signs of his talent, and here 
he had afresh opportunity. The baker’s daugh- 
ters painted flowers, and seeing the interest the 
apprentice took in the matter, they gave him 
work, which he finished so well, that his repu- 
tation was at once established in the neighbour- 
hood. Still his opportunities of education for 
his art were not great, as he now spent three 
years in the shop of a confectioner, who dog- 


using even his fair leisure in his favourite oc- 
cupation. But with his patty-trough on his 
head, and in the strects, he studied the models 
in the print-shops. At last the pastry-man got 
out of patience, and turned him off. Healy was 
grieved, for he had been earning food often for 
a famishing family. But it put him to his met- 
tle. He took resolute hold of sign painting, 
and grinding colours. He soon after finished 
an Ecce Homo, which was liked so well as to 
be bought for an altar-piece. His patrons and 
his fame now rapidly increased. One of his 
pieces, m an exhibition, attracted general ad- 
miration; the price of his pictures doubled at 
once, and his fortune was established. 


The Rage.—We ventured a few weeks since, in notic- 
ing the New York Review’s gentle reproof of some of 
the exciting topics of the day, * tee-totalism” for instance, 
to hint at the impossibility of a journalist’s keeping up 
with the untiring succession of excitements which are 
got up by interested individuals to attract a gaping 
crowd. The subject is a fruitful one. The public has a 
great propensity to seek for wonders and be delighted 
with a pew topic. It is jike an overgrown baby that 
cries fur a new toy every day, and if its hewspaper has 
no dreadful explosion or dire calamity it throws it by as 
uninteresting. We cannot live without having soime- 


thing to run after, and talk about all day long to every 
body. Jt signifies not at all what the object is, whether 
it concerns us or nut; so Jong as it is the rage we must 
talk about it; we must meet allusions to it at every 





corner of the street, it must ealute-us in the print shops 


ged him night and day to prevent him from” 
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and siare at us in the papers, young gentlemen must 
write about it in lady’s albums, and so long as the fit 
lasts, nothing else can have the least pretension to be 
thought about. 

But is not the public really interested in that con- 
cerning which it makes so greata noise? Not at all: 
it is a mere hamour, a piece of public formality, a tongue- 
deep interest, an excase for not minding one’s own busi- 
ness, a special substitute for thought, a mere mental 
omnibus in which we all choose to ride together for no- 
thing; it puts go-cart words into the mouths of those 
who otherwise would not have a word to say; it isa 
topic for people to talk about after dinner, and to bear 
up when toa lazy to think. There is precisely the same 
interest expressed and felt, whatever may be the rage 
for the moment—whether it be anti-masonry or aboli- 
tionism, total abstinence or the cholera. It might be 
asked of the most zealous advocate of the abduction of 
Morgun, whether among the ten thousand times ten 
thousand voices that swelled the chorus of his wrongs, 


the guidance of strangers who come among us and the 


ease of conversation. 


he converse’ He is in society as an uninitiated one 


ing afterthought, a monument of a dead opinion; the 


Bedouin Arabs, he is thinking of the removal of the 
Cherokees; while the attack on the navy is in other 
people’s mouths he is harping upon shin-plasters! 

Grumbling.—A recent writer has remarked happily 
that any thing is better than grumbling, except to those 
who like grumbling better than anything. 

Chivalry.—A western newspaper says that the age of 
chivalry is revived in this country by the “ regulators,” 
who punish culprits and evade the law; lynchers is their 
common name. This is called a species of chivalry, or 














there were not some few that merely caught the word 
and clamoured for company’s sake, who had no appre- 
hension whatever of the evils of masonry, and who now 
believe it is a very harmless bugbear got up for political 
effect and to serve a temporary purpose. So much are 
these sweet voices at the service of the public fever for 
the time being, that they can be presently set a going to 
any tune that may be played. 

Let any one wii is an adept at calculation, form an es- 
timate of the waste energies thrown away upon the mere 
topics of the hour, and he will see how little sincerity 
or meaning there is in the maltitudinous soand of the 
public voice. ‘There is not any object, however impor- 
tant, that can lay hold on the public attention for any 
length of time, nor is there any topic, however frivolous, 
which may not for awhile be made the predominant 
topic, the all-absorbing thought of our little world. ‘The 
term rage is pleasantly, and with satirical trath, applied 


to these momentary and trausient absorptions of the | 


public mind, which changes its hues as frequently and 
as completely as the chameleon. It is a raze, a passion, 


au madness; there is no reason in it; it comes on sadden- | 


ly and as suddenly goes off. The rage is like the wind 


for ita variableness, and has no more substance or per- | 


manence than the shadow of a weathercock. Peonle out 
of business, and who received their rents punctually in 
good bank notes, complained of the lack of specie, as if 
potatoes and beef were made of silver and gold, and as 
putting a stop to trade, as though the world had its 
meat, drink and clothing, in talking politics. The exe 
plosion of the Pulaski was only rivalled by the burning 
of the Pennsylvania Hall; the spocie circular is succeed- 
ed by the want of rain; and every body and his wife 
talks of the one as glibly as of the other. What a pretty 
and profitable history an ingenious satirist might make, 
if from .he newspapers he would carefully cull the pre. 
vailing .opicythut have been for a time the rage. What 


a niodification of one of its clements, viz:—a desire to 
do a justice beyond the reach or the will ofa law. If 
this is the form modern chivalry is to put on we prefer 
|the old mode, when gentlemen rode across the country 
jin tin pantaloons and coal-seuttle bonnets, poking one 
another’s ribs with bedpusts, and shouting cock-a-dvodle- 
doo at the gates of their neighbours castles. ‘The true 
spirit of chivalry is an active sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and an unquenchable fury against the oppressor, 
who is the lyncher himself. 


The British Association was to meet at New Castle. 
on-T'yne on the 2Uth of August. 


Herve’s Greece and Turkey will be concluded in the 
Library next week, when we shall publish a very valu- 
able addition to the stock of biography and history, in 
Mitchell’s new life of Wallenstein. Herve’s work cost 
|us to import seven dollars aud a half, or year and a half’s 
j}eubseription to the Library. 





Liberal.—A new parliamentary report on the subject 
‘of the British Museum recommends that a million of 
| dollars be forthwith granted to complete the building of 
| that great national establishment. 
| Littell’s Museum for September has been regularly 
issued. 


The Abbate Antonio de Luca, Professor in the Uni- 
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month’s magazine; and when people are talking of the} NEW YORK.—New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip, 
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versity of Rome, has announced an Italian translation of 
Professor W hewell’s “History of the Inductive Sciences.” 


A member of the Society of Friends, now deceased, 
wishing to procure a frank from the late Bishop of Pe}. 
jham, wrote to tis lordship thus;—* Joseph S—— will 
| thank George Pelham to frank the enclosed.” To whiel 
this was the reply. “The Bishop of Exter informs 
| Joseph 8 that if he were to frank as George Pel- 
et, it would not save the postage.” The rejoinder 
|was conclusive 7~“ Joseph S—— will thank George 
| Pelham to do the needful.” 





a great nation we should luok like if we could have our | 


moral and intellectual portrait thus drawn from the 
matters that have been the interest of the hour! or 
how would a philosophical visitant from another sphere 
stare at the strange transitions which public feeling is 
capable of making! ‘To see at one time houses, shops, 


streets, towns and hickory poles all bearing the name of 


Jackson, and at the next turn of the dice all the hickories, 
towns, streets, shops and houses, transformed to some- 
thing else or to nothing! So much for the rage. 

Why should we not have a regular statement of pas- 
sions tor the month, as well as fashions for the month; 
the literary rage at one moment is for Marryat; the 
next it is for Dickens, and the dickens is in it if the 
public does nut soon marry at or to some other equally 
valuable auxiliary for binishing thought, bere the year 
is fairly over. The pablic has not sufficient capacity for 
the entertainment of more than one rage at a time, but 
as tt somotimes gets hold of a new one before the old 
one is quite worn out, it would be desirable that some 
authentic statement of the relative importance of dif- 
ferent topics should be expressly and explicitly given ‘or 


List of New Books.—Flora Medica; or a Botanical 
account of all the most remarkable plants applied to ihe 
Medical practice, by J. Lindley, Ph, D. F. R. S. &e. 8vo. 
| The Doctrine of the Deluge, vindicating the Scriptural 

Account from doubts cast upon it by geological specula- 
tions, by the Rev. L, V. Harcourt, 2 vols. 8vo. Imagery 
jof Foreign Travel, by Major Sherer, post 8vo. Memoirs 
of the Masical Drama, by G. Hogarth, 2 vols. 8vo. Ame- 
rican Broad Grins, 18mo. An Inquiry into the History 
and Theology of the Ancient Vallences and Albigenses, 
by G.S. Faber, 8vo. Life of St. Crysostom, translated 





China Opened, by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, 2 v. 8vo. Treatise 
on Natural and Chemical Philosophy, by Sir J. Leslie 


specimen of a new edition, by N. T. Moile, 8vo. Narra- 
tive of H. J. Marks (formerly a Jew.) with Introduction, 
by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 12mo. Capt. Back’s Narra- 
live of the Perilous Expedition in H. M. ship Terror, 8vo. 
Sea-side Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood. Biography Illus. 
trated, by Mrs. Sherwood. Cox.ter-Irritation, illustra. 
ted by one hundred cases, by Dr. Granville, 8vo. 
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